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past and they have at last proved too much for us. As 
usual in such cases, the end has come abruptly and, at the 
last, as unexpectedly to us as to our readers. Heavy sacri- 
fices have been made to maintain the paper, and while not 
a dollar of money or an hour of gratuitous labor is regretted, 
the time came when no more could be done. In fulfillment 
of unexpired subscriptions our readers will receive a reform 
paper of a quality which we trust will leave them no losers 
by the change. 

In a quite uncalculated way, it happens that the date of 
the last issue is also the anniversary of our first publication 
day in 1891. The impression of a rounded out and logi- 
cally complete career which this coincidence suggests, is, we 
believe, not without justification in the work of the paper. 
While a field of great usefulness seems still before it, had 
continued publication been possibie, it may be said to have 
fairly well accomplished the specific purpose for which it 
was established. That purpose was to furnish a practical 
commentary upon the doctrine of a better social order based 
on economic equality which was set forth in Looking Back- 

The other day Senator Frye of Maine introduced in the | ward. It was proposed in this paper to state the phil- 
United States Senate a petition of persons who desired a | osophy of nationalism as a coherent doctrine, in all its 
formal recognition of Jesus Christ put into the constitution. | bearings, and to demonstrate its practicability by showing 
As we understand the proposition no further legislation or | its application to the various necessities and emergencies of 
action of any sort is proposed or desired by the petitioners | the world as developed from week to week in concrete form 
Having put Christ in the constitution they would leave him | bythenewsof theday. We donot pretend to have exhausted 
there. We think that the Nationalists may without undue | the subject, but it is claimed’ that the three volumes of The 
vanity claim to have a better plan. Our proposition is not | New Nation contain a fairly full series of discussions of 
that the nation shall put Christ’s name into the constitu- ' the theory and practice of nationalism, that is to say of 
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ECONOMIC EQUALITY 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


Between Kansas City, Mo., and Fort Scott are seen these 
nights a continuous line of camp fires along the right of way 
between Paola and Fort Scott, around which are gathered 
groups of the unemployed. In some cases these wretched 
men build shelters out of the timber, but it is a doleful ex- 
hibition of the seamy side of our system of business. 
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nationalism regarded both as an ultimate social ideal and 
also as an immediate plan of campaign. 

As for the nationalistic movement itself, it has now long 
passed the stage of development in which the existence of 
any particular organ was important to it. It has a thousand 
standard bearers. We believe that history records no in- 
stance in which an idea so revolutionary in character has 
made such progress within so short a time, as that achieved 
by the nationalistic propaganda in the United States since 
its inception six years ago, and especially within the latter 
half of that period. Consider how short a time it has been 
since our demand for the nationalization of the telegraphs, 
railroads, mines, etc., and the municipalization of local 
public utilities was as “ the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness,” waking only mocking echoes. Today these propositions 
are on every tongue and have become a part of the common 
stock of all reform parties. Year by year we have had to 
advance the standard to keep ahead of the people. 

Up to three years ago, when this paper was started, our 
program, save in one Congressional district, had not taken 
en a political character. Since then the nationalists have 
become the advance guard of a national party which has 
accepted our immediate program as its platform and a large 
part of whose million voters, with the vast populations 
behind them, cherish our social ideal as their own. Never 
before in the history of the nationalist movement did the 
work so glow as now, never has the promise, the opportu- 
nity and the appeal to workers been so great. 

The editor of this paper will continue to devote himself 
with unabated earnestness to the nationalistic propaganda, 
making use of the relief from editorial duties to take up 
other lines of work promising, possibly, a larger service to 
the cause than he would have been able to render by con_ 
tinuing the publication of this paper, had that been possible, 
We do not say good bye to readers with whom in the years 
to come, as in the past, we expect to remain in close touch 
through the fellowship of faith and work. 


Nationalism and Anarchism. 


The recent case of Rev. Mr. Pentecost of New York, points 
a moral as to the untrustworthiness of anarchists, traceable 
to their individualistic philosophy, which is worth empha- 
sizing at this time when European anarchists are doing their 
best to bring the social reform propaganda into disrepute. 

Mr. Pentecost, it will be remembered, for several years 
occupied a portion of the public eye as a particularly elo- 
quent, earnest and uncompromising apostle of the doctrines 
of extreme anarchy. For a considerable period he made 
himself, as orator and editor, decidedly the leading figure 
in the American propaganda of anarchy. Neither national- 
ism nor any other form of socialism was strong enough for 
him. They were mere child’s play; as for him he was 
bound to go the root of the matter. He would not hear of 
improving the government or mending the social system; 
he was for abolishing them outright. 

All on a sudden he dropped his apostleship and editor- 
ship as a child drops a toy, and declared it was such slow 
work saving the world, that he was tired of it and proposed 
to look out henceforth for No. 1 This he did by taking up 
the business of a lawyer, the very one trade on earth which 
would be supposed to be most inconsistent of all, with an 
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anarchist’s principles. Recently, in order to prevent any 
possible misunderstanding as to the completeness of his ter- 
giversation, he published a letcer in justification of his un- 
successful candidacy for the assistant district attorneyship: 
of New York city, in which he made a complete confession 
and recantation of all his former opinions and declared that 
he would like nothing better than to have a chance to en- 
force as public prosecutor the laws he had so eloquently 
denounced. 

Now take another historical instance and compare it with 
this. Proudhon, the father and founder of modern anar- 
chism, according to a critical paper translated from the 
French of J. Bourdean, in the Boston Sunday Herald for 
Jannary 21, was, toward the close of his life, after the dis- 
appointment of the bright hopes excited by the revolution 
of 1848, in close correspondence with Prince Louis Napo- 
lean, and is stated by Persigny to have personally told him 
that he desired appointment to a senatorship under the 
empire. 

This particular statement as to Proudhon may or may 
not be capable of refutation. The point we wish to make 
is that if Proudhon went iu for the fleshpots of the empire 
after being disappointed in the results of the revolution of 
1848, his conduct was just like Pentecost’s in going over in 
a fit of discouragement from lawlessness to law, and 
that both actions were what might be expected under 
similar circumstances from believers in the philosophy of 
anarchism, ‘That is to say, the conduct of Pentecost and 
the alleged conduct of Proudhon, while apparently incon- 
sistent with their previous professions, was perfectly con- 
sistent with the philosophy of anarchy. That philosophy 
is the philosophy of egoism, of individualism in the 
strictest sense. It expressly repudiates any theory of duty 
or of moral obligation and denies any social bond. ‘The 
anarchist attacks the present social system because he: 
deems it, quite correctly, to be unfavorable to individual 
development and happiness. But when his attack fails 
and he sees nothing ahead but disappointment so far as 
concerns his hope of personally enjoying the better order 
of things, he is perfectly true to his philosophy, and is 
steering by his polar star of self, when he abandons the 
cause and seeks to “make friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness.” 

It is not so with the nationalist. His guiding principle is 
the solidarity of the race, the brotherhood of man, the wis- 
dom of complete self-devotion to the greater self of 
humanity. He may become discouraged, even turn traitor 
to his cause, but he can never find excuse for his treason in 
the philosophy he professes, as can the anarchist. 

It is natural that nationalists should sympathize with 
anarchists in their indictment against and vigorous oppo 
sition to the present social system, but at that point sym- 
pathy must needs end, for between the philosophy of 
anarchy and that of nationalism there is all the difference 
between devotion to self and self-devotion. 

What we have said is without prejudice to the deep 


respect and admiration we entertain for certain noble men 


who choose mistakenly, as we think, to call themselves 
anarchists. Men are neither so good nor so bad as the 
doctrines they profess. 
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The Sham of Dollar Gas in Boston. 


It would be interesting to Know what has’ been the aver- 
age percentage of reduction in domestic gas bills since the 
adoption of dollar gas. We have seen a number of bills for 
September, November and December which, as compared 
with the bills for those months in 1992 show no material 
change; indeed, the December bill for 1893 is actually 
larger with the same number of gas jets. It is stated that 
the pressure in the gas mains of Boston has been increased 
over that of a year ago. As the companies are private 
affairs it is a difficult matter to secure facts as to the details 
of the’ business. 

Without going into the scientific reason for it, the general 
statement can be made that a pressure of half an inch at 
which gas should leave the burner gives the best results. If 
the pressure is higher, the burning pressure is more rapid 
and the light really not as great. That is, too much pres- 
sure means more cost to the consumer and poorer service. 
Irregular pressure has the effect to pump the meter; that 
is, the forcing of gas through the meter at one hour and 
then lowering the pressure so that the gas flows back, causes 
the meter to register more gas than has been burned. 

A Boston subscriber of The New Nation, understanding 
the “ true inwardness” of the gas meter, attached an auto- 
matic gas regulator last month and his bill was reduced 
from $7 and a fraction to $3 and a fraction. The sub- 
scriber seys he knows a still better gas regulator, nameiy, 
municipal ownership of gas. He is right, and the mere 
fact that a private company is making a good living by 
showing consumers are being overcharged by other private 
companies, is another argument in favor of public owner- 
ship which will be remembered. 


Will the World be Over-peopled Under Nationalism ? 
A correspondent writes as follows : 


In commenting upon the Paraguay colony in a late issue of The 
New Nation, you say that provision for the maintenance of the 
children is the proper thing. Would not such provision tend to 
encourage reproduction and do you consider indiscrimate reproduc- 
tion an advantage to a co-operative community ? Your views upon 
this point will be much appreciated by many nationalists ? 

As to what would be an “advantage to a co-operative com- 
munity,” if our correspondent means an experimental colony 
like the Paraguay undertaking, we have no opinion to give, 
doubting very much the practicability of such colonies 
under any circumstances. In making the quoted statement 
concerning a public provision for maintenance as the right 
of children, we had in mind a system of national industrial 
organization. We hold that no such system would be 
adequate which did not make a provision for the mainten- 
ance of the children, just as much as for the adults, although 
it would naturally be a smaller provision and expended for, 
and not by, the recipients, under suitable conditions. The 
ground for such a provision for children is simply that 
it would be necessary to safe-guard their complete welfare 

and protect them from deprivations, which if dependent 
merely upon the disposition or ability of parents, or other 
individuals, they might, and certainly »ften would, suffer. 
Tt is of the highest importance, as a matter of public policy, 
that every child, in the formative period of life, should have 
the advantage of the best surroundings and most perfect 
culture possible. No other inqualities are so lasting in 


their effects as inequalities of early advantages. Surely no 
humane person needs to be argued with on this point. 

But our correspondent, while he would doubtless concede 
this, is concerned lest men and women, being assured that 
their offspring would be provided for shonld straightway 
abandon themselves to reckless reproduction. Has he then 
observed that rich persons, who know that their children, 
however numerous, will be provided for, have larger fami- 
lies than the poor who know that it will be a very difficult 
thing to meet the demands of every extra mouth? If he 
has looked around the world very carefully, he must have 
observed that the direct contrary is the fact. It is then 
evident that whatever may be the conditions best calculated. 
to encourage reproduction among human beings, certainty 
as to the subsistence of offspring is neither positively or 
negatively a decisive one. 

One more and very conclusive reason may be mentioned 
why our correspondent need not apprehend that reckless re- 
production will be induced by the public guarantee of main- 
tenance to children, under nationalism. 

If women in marriage were not dependent upon men for 
maintenance and were not for that reason compelled to 
accept motherhood without regard to their own wishes, un- 
duly large families, whether among poor or rich, would 
never happen. Now the same nationalism which will guar- 
antee equal maintenance and advantages of all sorts to all 
children born into the nation, will likewise guarantee to the 
women of the nation, whether married or unmarried, econ- 
omic equality with and economic independence of men. It 
will be for women to say how many children shall come 
into the world, and while we may count upon the maternal 
instinct to prevent the race from dying out, we may equally 
count upon the instinct of self-protection and self-preserva- 
tion on the part of women to prevent the world from becom- 
ing uncomfortably crowded. 


Hard to Tell Where to Stop. 


It is no wonder that all the important farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the country are uniting in the demand that President 
Cleveland dismiss Mr. Morton from the secretaryship of 
agriculture Apparently his original selection was chiefly 
on account of his anti-free-silver views, and was thus, to 
begin with, a slap in the face to three out of four of the 
farmers in the nation. Since then his acts and utterances 
have so consistently antagonized the opinions, feelings and 
interests of the distinctively agricultural sections of the 
country that if it were the anti-agricultural department he 
were secretary of, it would be a perfect fit. No, it is not 
astonishing the farmers should feel that Mr. Morton ought 
to go. On the other hand Mr. Cleveland may naturally 
hesitate to begin dismissing secretaries, seeing that if he 
once begins it would be hard to say where he ought to stop 
if he is to regard public opinion. There is Attorney-Gen- 
eral Olney for instance, the thick and thin champion of and 
special pleader for trnsts, Mr. Carlisle the man who sus- 
pended the silver purchase law three months before its 


repeal, by his own fiat, and now proposes to issue $50,000,- 
000 bonds by the same authority, and there too is Gresham, 
the hero of the unspeakable Hawaiian mess. Decidedly 
Mr. Cleveland has been unfortunate in his secretaries. But 
what is the use of blaming these poor puppets? ‘They are 
only Mr. Cleveland under different names. 
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TWO VIEWS. 


“Dark, dark is the world,” once a cynic said sadly, 
“ And scant is the comfort our fondest hopes give; 

Were death but relieved of its terrors, how gladly 
Would mortals surrender their license to live.” 


“Thy view of the world is both dark and delusive,”’ 
A prophet in tones of compassion replied; 

‘“‘The proofs of the senses to thee seem conclusive; 
And no sweet beliefs in thy bosom abide. 


‘* Awake from thy slumber, thy slumber of sorrow, 
The cold chords of doubt that secure thee untwine. 

Come forth from thy bondage so dreary, and borrow 
One spark of the soul-stirring faith that is mine. 


“ Unfruitful seems life as our little hopes perish; 
But partial is time to humanity’s cause; 

The dreams, that to-day a few patriots cherish 
The men of to-morrow will forge into laws. 


“How vain, then, to war with the world of the present; 
Beyond it, a new and a brighter world blooms; 
There, justice is ampler and joy effervescent 
With smiles the fair face of creation illumes. 


‘( Their savage traditions mankind are forsaking — 
Too long to the codes of the past have they clung; 

The dawn in the distance, effulgent, is breaking 
And backward the gates of the future are swung. 


“Thy country, now rent in a conflict of classes 
And sapped of its strength by the fever of gain, 

From ruin shall yet be preserved by the masses 
And rise to a freer, a loftier plane.” 


JOHN T BRODERICK, 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Dr. Alfred R. Wallace in an article in the London Daily 
Chronicle calls attention to Herbert V. Mills’ book “ Poverty 
and the State,” issued some years ago in which the co- 
operative employment of the unemployed is advocated. He 
describes the poor farms of Frederiksborg in the Nether- 
lands where a population of near 2000 were at that time 
and are now self-supporting, including the payment of rent 
for the land. Mr. Mills observed the almost complete 
absence of agricultural and manufacturing machinery 
which would be calculated to save labor; and on asking 
the reason of the director, was told that it would render it 
impossible to find work for all the people, and this would 
introduce difficulties in the setting up of fresh industries 
and in other ways. Mr. Mills we believed favored the 
organization of co-operative colonies, the trades unions 
taking the initiative. Mr. Wallace makes the suggestion 
that the experiment be made by the public authorities. 
He says: 

“Tt is to be hoped that the new district councils will 
have power to take land for the purpose of carrying out 
Mr. Mills’s scheme. So many farms are now unlet, and 
are offered at very low rents, that there could not be much 
difficulty in obtaining suitable land, and the councils should 
be empowered to take the land required at the current 
letting-value, with the option of continued tenancy or pur- 
chase by instalments. This would obviate all difficulty as 
to raising money to purchase land, and as the rents would 
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be absolutely secure, they should be considerably lower 
than what would be paid by a.farmer. The capital needed 
for starting should be advanced by the treasury, to be re- 
paid out of the rates in the same manner and on the same 
terms as were granted to Irish farmers to buy their farms. 
Even more favorable terms might properly be granted, 
since the repayment would be better secured and the object 
aimed at far more important.” 

Private co-operative colonies run for mutual profit have 
certainly vot yet stood the test of experience. To put the 
products of a colony on the market would add but a small 
labor trust to the field of competition with the objection- 
able feature of using public funds for an enterprise that 
put. goods on the market. Why cannot, Mr. Wallace’s plan 
of organizing the unemployed by~the county councils be 
made much more practicable by striking out the provision 
for the purchase by the colonists of the land after the 
scheme aided by public funds, had become a success ? 
When Glasgow builds a municipal tenement house, she 
does not sell it to the tenants the moment that the latter 
are able to pay for it. This would needlessly disturb the 
real estate market and be against public policy. We doubt 
from what we know of Mr, Wallace’s writings if he would 
oppose the establishment of permanent farms for the un- 
employed by British cities as a matter of broad public 
policy which would indeed be a step toward a more scien- 
tific and humane system of doing business. 


THE SENTIMENT FOR GOVERNMENT TIELE- 


GRAPH. 


In the course of an argument for a government telegraph 
system S. H. Bell says in the Typographical Journal : 

“As to the matter of vested rights, the legislative enact- 
ment of Congress, approved July 24, 1866, entitled ‘an act 
to aid in the construction of telegraph lines, and to secure 
to the government the use of the same for postal military 
and other purposes,’ effectually disposes of all pretensions 
on this point. By that act, which will be found in 14 
Stat., 221; Rev. Stat., Sec. 5263, Congress expressly reserved 
the right to at any time, after the expiration of five years, 
assume control of the lines on payment of the appraised 
value of the property. As further assertive of the right to 
exercise this control, the postmastér-general was vested 
with power to arbitrarily fix, from year to year, the rates 
to be paid for all public business, thus clearly recognizing 
the natural affinity between the postal and telegraphic 
systems. 

“ As has been heretofore stated, speculators in the great 
cities transmit 46 per cent. of all the telegrams; merchants 
34 per cent; newspapers, 12 per vent., and only 8 per cent 
are social. ‘There is no available data as the various divis- 
ions and subdivisions of the speculative interests ; but as 
they furnish nearly one-half or the entire revenue of the 
Western Union, it is not unreasonable to assume that the 
substantial lowering of charges certain to follow govern- 
mental control would not be wholly unappreciated by any 
of them. As representing the merchants and the commer- 
cial classes generally, the national board of trade will be 
readily accepted as pretty good authority. At many suc- 
cessive annual meetings the question has been favorably 
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passed upon, and at the session held in this city on Janu- 
ary 19, 1888, the subject was presented by two constituent 
bodies, the New York board of trade and transportation 
and the Providence board of trade, in the following resolu- 
tion: ‘Resolved, That the usefulness of the post-office de- 
partment should be extended in the direction of telegraphic 
communication, and we urge upon Congress the earliest 
favorable consideration of this question.’ 

“It appears by this resolution that 34 per cept. of the 
users of the telegraph are unanimous for postal telegraphy. 
As was well said by one of their representative men: ‘The 
national board of trade focalizes the business sentiment of 
the whole country. Its annual meetings are a commercial 
congress, in which are discussed the various subjects which 
are of vital interest to commerce. Among these subjects 
none has been so frequently upon the programme, none so 
exhaustively discussed, and none so generally approved, as 
that of a postal telegraph.’ 

“Next comes the press, with 12 per cent. of the business. 
With the exception of a few papers in the larger cities, a 
goodly majority have heretofore favored, or, at least, were 
not unfriendly, to the measure. At the conclusion of the 
hearings before the House post-office committee, under date 
of Sept 25, 1890, Postmaster-General Wanamaker, in 
support of his postal telegraph bill, wrote a letter to the 
committee, in which he reviewed the testimony taken and 
the statements submitted. Concerning the attitude of the 
press on the measure, he said: ‘I beg to call your attention 
to another thing, perhaps the most encouraging of all to 
the friends of postal telegraphy. It is the strong indorse- 
ment of the press of the country. Of two hundred and 
eighty-nine newspaper articles which have come to my 
notice during this discussion, two hundred and nine are for 
postal telegraphy and eighty against it,’ 

“Who is to speak for the senders of the social or 
friendly messages, amounting to only 8 per cent. of the 
total? The present movement has behind it all the grand 
divisions of organized labor, The American Federation 
of Labor representing the heretofore ultra-conservative 
trades-unions, at_its recent! session rushed to the front of 
the line, although it is said that some of the delegates 
objected that the resolutions offered and adopted were not 
sufficiently radical. The most radical of action, however, 
will be requisite to make them effective, and the great 
organizations thus committed by their representatives will 
prove their sincerity by their works. 

“Hnough has been written, if there were any doubts on 
the matter, to show that every position of the telegraph 
monopoly is vulnerable, and also that when in a position to 
voice their real sentiments the preponderance of journal- 
istic opinion is on the side of the people.” 


HOW A PRIVATE CORPORATION DOMINATES 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


The bank of England is a private corporation, and yet 
it is not only the counting house of most of the English 
banks, but its bills are the legal tenter paper money of 
Great Britain. As a private corporation its policy is to 
make money and not serve the people of England. In this 
connection the following dispatch from London to the New 


York Sun makes interesting reading: “The Bank of Eng- 
land is again prominently before the public in an unenviable 
light this week. It is now evident that evils to which I 
referred several weeks ago require severe outside pressure 
to secure correction. The chancellor of the exchequer 
refused to answer questions in Parliament on the ground 
that the bank is a private institution. He has, however, 
given several vague but favorable assurances. One reform 
will be further insisted on by Parliament, namely, the re- 
sumption of public statements of the bank’s condition, 
which were discontinued in 1878. Public opinion will 
also probably insist that general banking interests be rep- 
resented among the directors of the bank. The varioug 
joint stock and private banks of the country are the chief 
customers and users of the Bank of England, but these in- 
stitutions have never had representation in the bank’s 
directorate. It cannot be denied that the bank is out of 
date in both methods and men, and now that the fact of 
bad management has become notorious we may hope for 
reform in John Bull’s slow good time.” 


WOMEN AND NATIONALISM. 


Dr. A. R. Wallace in an interview printed in the London 
Daily Chronicle advocates the economic independence of 
women as the vital condition for the elevation of the race. 
He is reported to have said: “In order to cleanse society 
of the unfit, we must give to woman the power of selection 
in marriage, aud the means by which this most important 
and desirable end can be attained will be brought about by 
giving her such training and education as shall render her 
economically independent.” 


This economic independence can be secured properly, we 
think, only through the principle of economic equality, 
which is the cornerstone of the theory of nationalism. In 
the above paragraph we have both the indictment of the 
competitive system as it relates to women and the only way 
out. 


A young women recently made a tour of the dressmaking 
establishments of a Delaware city. Her experience is thus 
stated in a note to The New Nation from a friend: “The 
conditions were one and the same at every place. She would 
be required to give six months time, and after this her 
emolument would be $2 per week. I was not surprised when 
my informant added that the city in question is notorious 
for the great numbers of its loose women. Such wages as 
the above are truly the wages of sin.” 


“JT read the other day,” says Mrs. Fixen, manager of a 
working girls’ retreat in Chicago, “of a generous business 
house which had given loaves of bread to feed the unem- 
ployed men in the city. And yet I have had numberless 
girls tell me that on applying for work at this same house 
and protesting at the meager salaries of $4 and $4.50 a 
week, they were calmly informed that the firm did not 
expect them to live on it — they were to use it for pocket 
money and depend on their gentlemen friends for a living. 
Could anything be more outrageous ?” 


{ Yhe First Nationalist club of Lincoln, Neb., recently 
passed this resolution which contains a practical suggestion 
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worth considering: “ Believing that 75 per cent of the social 
evil is directly or indirectly due to the fault of our present 
social and economic systems and that as a result of these 
systems many women, through sheer. necessity, are com- 
pelled to resort to lives of shame in order to live, and in 
many instances care for those they love, and that these un- 
just conditions force many people to do evil when they 
desire to do good, we contend that the mayor has no human 
right to deprive these women of their present means of sus- 
tenance until the city has first taken steps to furnish them 
suitable employment at which they can gain an honorable 
living for themselves and those depending upon them.” 


THE POVERTY OF NEW YORK, 


[Junius Henri Brown in Harper’s Magazine] 


The principal diversion of iis citizens is vulgarly pre- 
sumed to be getting rich. Actually it contains, in propor- 
tion to its inhabitants, more poverty, and of a worse kind 
than any city on this continent. Fully a third of its people 
live in tenement houses and their condition is, in the main, 
deplorable. But, as they are nearly all illiterate and 
foreigners by birth or extraction, they are not to be con- 
sidered, since this article refers to Americans generally, 
and to those comprehended in the intelligent, educated 
class. Of these more than two-thirds are probably depen- 
dent on salaries, hence can have no ambition beyond bread 
and butter; and many of them by no means fastidious in 
regard to the butter. An excess of one-half of the remain- 
ing third—really less than a third are presumably small 
tradesmen, who must be satisfied if they earn a decent 
living; for the bulk of them certainly do not. This would 
leave not quite a sixth for merchants, bankers, professional 
men, artists and those supposed to be in independent posi- 
tions, if not in independent circumstances. How many of 
these are lifted above the bread-and-butter question? Pre- 
cious few. 

After all the babble about the enormous wealth of the 
metropolis, there are not, by a very liberal estimate, more 
than 500 millionaires proper within its entire boundaries. 
And while the capitalists may be enumerated by the thou- 
sands, there are tens and tens of thousands of educated 
men and women who are pitifully paid. Of lawyers who 
practice a large majority get so very scant a livelihood that 
they are continually driven to other occupations to make 
both ends meet. New York is today full of half-starving 
lawyers, while the air is ringing with a score of names 
coupled with munificent incomes. How happy would the 
mass of them be if they could be sure, in the accepted sense, 
of their bread and butter ! 

There is in the aggregate such a number of doctors as to 
indicate that the city is the seat of pestilence. A few of 
high repute, who attend millionaires professionally, are 
flourishing; but their medical brothers generally are the 
opposite of pecunious. 

Manhattan is regarded as the paradise of preachers, 
because a dozen or more pastors of fashionable churches 
have salaries ranging from $10,000 to $15,000. But most 
of the pulpits there are filled by men whose pay is such they 
are obliged to practice rigid economy to keep out of debt. 

Touching journalism and literature, they are precarious 
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everywhere. New York is the sole city in American where 
aman in the field of true literature may live by his pen; 
and then and there he must not be squeamish as respects 
his living. The prices for newspaper work, and more care- 
ful and serious work, have risen materially in the last 15 
or 20 years, and still tend upward. But the supply of 
manuscripts, owing to the rapid increase of writers, dis- 
tinctively of women, has long been in such excess of the 
demand as to depress still further the inky trade, 


PUBLIC AND INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE. 


“The London county council” says the Nationalist of 
Philadelphia, “decided that a tenement house is needed in 
a certain slum district. Forthwith by right of eminent 
domain the city takes the needed space and through the 
courts the owners are awarded just compensation. Bids 
are asked for construction. Through some sort of combine 
lately all the bids were too high and were rejected and 
honest work done for the city through its agents at half the 
price of the bids. Thus London is gradually being supplied 
with public baths, laundries, tenement houses and many 
other public conveniences, where the poor can have all 
accommodation at cost. 

Now look on this picture. One of the noblest reform 
workers Philadelphia has, Rabbi Krauskopf, labored for 
months last winter and spent hundreds of dollars in print- 
ing endeavoring to start private initative toward build- 
ing one $250,000 tenement house. It could be shown that 
quite likely it would pay 6 per cent and only $100,000 of 
actual cash was needed. The rest could be obtained on 
bond at 5 per cent. Meeting after meeting was held. It 
was endeavored to enlist Christian ministers in its advocacy. 
They seemed to be interested, but no cash came. Only 
$50,000 could be raised and that came mainly from the 
reform Jewish element. Millions can be raised for church 
steeples put nothing toward wiping out the slums. And 
yet this city could, if the law permitted, raise $10,000,000 
at 34 per cent, in one week for such a purpose. So much 
for private initiative in Philadelphia.” 


SOMETHING ABOUT COLONIES AND PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


“Prof. Frances G Peabody of Harvard,” says the Spring- 
field Republican, “is urging upon the public attention a plan 
of building colonies in the country out of the poverty-stricken 
population of the cities. He would divide the colonies into 
two classes — one, or the voluntary class, being composed 
of those able and willing to work, and the other, or invol- 
untary class, made up of a more helpless and unwilling 
class of the city poor, about whom some restraint would 
have to be thrown. 

“ We can tell Prof Peabody that he will have to make all 
of his colonies ‘involuntary’ if he expects to maintain 
them on the approach of better times. It is an experiment 
quite old in a way and never known to be particularly suc- 
cessful, even when taken up and prosecuted by picked com- 
panies. Presumably the state is to conduct the matter. 
In that case we should say Edwerd Bellamy’s scheme were 
preferable. He has recently given it more distinct outlines. 
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The unemployed whom he would have the state furnish 
work are to be assembled in a colony or colonies of sufii- 
cient extent so that each colony shall supply its own wants, 
to the end that outside markets may not be affected. He 
apparently would have the state throw open sufficient land 
and establish adjacent to it machinery of all sorts — so that 
the unemployed shall have free access thereto and the free 
means of using their labor to supply mutually their own 
needs. Thither could then go the unemployed shoe and 
woolen operatives, etc., and the unemployed farm hands, 
and could proceed to make shoes and clothing on state 
machines, and grow food on state lands for exchange among 
themselves. And so through the whole range of industrial 
effort. 

“This, as we understand it, is substantially what Mr. 
Bellamy asks the state of Massachusetts to do to meet its 
problem of the unemployed. Well, it is not a much more 
serious undertaking than this urged by Prof. Peabody, and 
the Bellamy colony would be a decidedly more attractive 
to live in and economically more desirable on the ground of 
self-sufficiency.” 


THE SCOTCH STANDARD OF CITY POLITICS. 


[Arthur Warren in the Boston Herald. ] 


A Scotsman, who is known the world over as a leader in 
modern thought, said to me today : 

“We believe in Glasgow that our city government is 
pure, and we see no reason why it should ever be other- 
wise. Moreover, we know that it is efficient. Not only is 
our corporation free from what you call ‘jobbery,’ but 
there is not, nor has there been, any suspicion of it. In 
America you choose men for their ability to ‘swing votes.’ 
We have a different standard of selection.” 

“ What is your standard ? ” 

“Character.” 

“That sounds Utopian.” 

“ And that is a thoroughly American criticism. In this 
country we do not find it impossible to believe that men 
engage in the administration of municipal affairs without 
being impelled by self-interest.” 

“Tn America we find it extremely difficult to secure the 
activity of the disinterested ?” 

“ Well, in this country it is still esteemed an honor to 
be associated with the affairs of local government.” 

“There you have the advantage of us.” 

“And why? Because you Americans are an easy-going 
people, and you prefer to let those, who will, take the 
trouble to bother themselves about the details of adminis- 
tration, with the inevitable result that those who take the 
trouble are those who have much to gain and little to lose.” 

“ While here? ” 

“While here everybody is jealous for the corporate 
reputation of the city, everybody watches the conduct of 
affairs, and thé best executive minds we have really seek 
the honor of belonging to the city government, and once 
elected they do their public daty with as much zeal and 
fidelity as they give to their private concerns. Ours is 
pre-eminently a city government of business men.” 


John Graham Brooks addressed the First Nationalist 
club of Boston last Wednesday evening at the Charlesgate 
hotel on “Socialism in France.” It was an instructive pre- 
sentation of the situation in that country. Miss Vida 
Scudder will speak before the club on the 7th, Col. T. W. 
Higginson on the 14th, Prof. W. D. McCrackan on the 21st, 
Solomon Schindler on the 28th, Dr. Herbert Nichols, March 
7, and Edwin D. Mead March 14, These meetings will be 
held at the Charlesgate. 


NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


MUNICIPAL LODGING HOUSES. 


An Interesting Account by Robert Treat Paine. Has Not 
Private Charity done its Work? The Municipalities Must 
Provide Relief. A Grist of Politicl News. Note and 
Comment. 


Every seat in Arcade hall, 7 Park street, Boston, was 
filled last Monday evening when Robert Treat Paine gave 
the Second Nationalist club an account of the work of the 
Associated charities of Boston, which were described as the 
most complete organization of the kind in America. The: 
speaker won the sympathy of the audience for the associa- 
tion he represented so far as its motives are concerned, but 
his admission that the work of the society was permanent 
because in his opinion the poor we always have with 
us led to a series of questions from the audience in 
answer to which Mr. Paine said substantially: “I am in 
sympathy with many of the separate measures supported 
by the club, I think the city should own and operate a gas 
No one in Boston regrets that the city built water- 
The time may come when Boston shall 


plant. 
works of its own. 
own the street railway system. I cannot go so far as to say 
that Boston should build municipal tenement houses and 
thus be a competitor against private real estate invest- 
ments.” 

Each declaration favoring municipal ownership was re- 
ceived with appluase, and a general discussion on municipal 
tenement houses was provoked. 

There are certain plague spots in Boston that Mr. Paine’s 
society for years has been urging the authorities to exter- 
minate. One obstacle in the way of condemning old 
rookeries is that wholesale evictions throw sa many poor 
people into the streets which makes a public spectacle of 
distress that is now in comparative concealment. Mr, 
Paine hesitates to add to his program of tenement re- 
form any scheme of municipal tenement houses because it 
will interfere with private competition. The rookery being 
the outcome of competition one would think that the 
system would be judged by the fruit. Poverty in dens of 
squalor is a menace to the community and such enemies 
must be met by society in its corporate capacity. 

Glasgow before clearing off its rookeries erected munici- 
pal tenement houses on public lands. The sentiment in 
favor of this policy is growing stronger and stronger in 
that city. The revenue is sufficient to justify the invest- 
ment and we cannot see that real estate owners revolt 
against it. Indeed the policy of Glasgow goes so far as 
to condemn plague spots and buy the property outright. 
It is the thrifty and safe and righteous thing to do, To 
permit rookeries to multiply for fear that their abolish- 
ment will undermine competition only hastens the day 
when the people will rise and abolish the system itself. 
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If the issue comes fairly between rookery and competition, | and enthusiastic. A thousand delegates were chosen to the 


we have our fears for competition. 

With Robert Treat Paine favoring the municipalization 
of certain public utilities thus taking them out of the realm 
of private competition as a matter of public policy, we fail 
to see any radical objection to his taking another step in that 
direction the moment the poor tenement district becomes 
a humilation and a disgrace. Now let the associated char- 
ities take a lesson from Glasgow, Birmingham, London 
and other cities where the system of private charity is giving 
way to public ownership, and broaden their program accor- 
dingly. With the prevailing temper of the producers of 
Boston who are contemplating practical agitation alone on 
the basis of the public ownership of all the means of pro- 
duction, it will not be long before a political revolution will 
sweep over Boston. Storms usually move along direct 
lines, and such a political tornado will sweep away the 
trumpery of hopeless almsgiving as a relief for poverty that 
is forced upon classes demanding employment. 

The appalling feature of the problem of poverty caused 
by lack of work is that intelligent people carelessly mistake 
a permanent condition for a passing incident of business. 
Josephine I. Lowell in the February Forum lays down the 
absurb proposition that the relief problem is “simply to 
afford the best makeshift for regular work and to tide over 
a period of temporary calamity.” There is nothing tem- 
porary in a standing army of unemployed, especially as it 
grows by mathematic progression from year to year, and 
the debris of competition cannot be cleared away by make- 
shifts. The ocean of charity does not run high enough to 
tide over the unemployed driven from the shops by inven- 
tions and eambinations by capital. 


Railroad Oppression in California 


A California subseriber writes the New Nation as follows: 
“'The very life-blood is being taken out of the people of 
this state by the Central and Southern Pacific railroads, 
which take all the traffic will bear, and they are the judges. 
They charge $240 per ton by the carload, to haul raisins 
from Fresno to Boston or New York. Choice raisins sell 
for five to seven cents per pound here; they must sell in 
New York or Boston for 15 to 25 cents per pound, which 
kills the business. If the government owned the railroads, 
they could make money by hauling them for one dollar per 
ton, and we could beat the world in raising them. So with 
wheat and all other produce. Our state is full of tramps. 


There is an abundance of everything and yet the people 
are starving.” 
Note and Comment. 


Tom Watson has a plan to start a people’s party daily 
paper in Atlanta. It is needed and ought to go. 


The Bourbon democracy of Alabama is in a peck of 
trouble. It is evident that the counting-out process can- 
not be carried much farther. The county conventions of 
the people’s party on the 20th were unprecedentedly large 


state convention which promises to be a formidable popu- 
list demonstration. 


So many democrats in the Mississippi Legislature are 
going over to the people’s party that it is becoming very 
embarrassing to the moss backs. 


A committee of the Building Trades’ council and Central 
Labor union of Boston, has addressed: letters to all the 
local unions asking them to choose delegates to a con- 
ferance to be cal'ed for the purpose of considering the 
advisability of independent political action. 


The Counselor is the title of a new magazine started by 
Dr. H. 8. Aley, president of the Nationalist club of Lincoln, 
Neb, The magazine is devoted first to medicine and second 
“to the cause of nationalism and all progressive ideas.” 


Nine counties in Georgia have held special elections since 
the last general election. All of them had been solidly 
democratic at the previous election. Six of them went at 
the special elections overwhelmingly people’s party, while 
the democratic vote was greatly reduced in the remaining 
three. 


Union Labor Gazette, Mitchell, S. D.: The great Santa 
Fe railroad has gone into the hands of receivers. The 
cause is trying to pay dividends on about $70,000 watered 
stock per mile. Government ownership would squeeze the 
water out of railroad stocks and get transportation rates 
down where they ought to be, and it is the only thing that 
will. 


Farming must be enjoying a great boom in Oregon from 
the prices realized at a recent mortgage foreclosure sale of 
stock in Linn county: Horses $7.50 per head; hogs $1.50 ; 
cows, $3; calves, $1.25; sheep, .60; plows, .30. Thus do 
monopolies farm the farmers. An Oregon farmer who 
would vote deliberately for either of the old parties to con- 
tinue such a monstrous condition of things must be 
“cracked in the upper story.” Nothing short of a miracle 
will keep Oregon out of the people’s party. 


Topeka (Kan.) Advocate: The declarations of people’s 
party doctrine fall short of even a general adoption of the 
principles of socialism. It is true they tend very strongly 
in that direction, but they go no farther now than the 
nationalization of monopolies; and they do not even as yet 
include all monopolies. If the party at any future time 
shall decide to go farther in this direction, it will then be 
time for our opponents to hold it responsible for the ad- 
vanced doctrines that it may adopt. 


The Kansas people’s party central committee have issued 
an address to the people of the state appealing to the popu- 
lists to stand firm for the principles enunciated in the 
Omaha platform. The address closes with a reference to 
the proposed bond issue, The committee says that the 
government has come to the relief of the banks, which were 
suffering for a market in which to loan their accumulated 
millions. The address, in conclusion, says: “We here and 
now claim that the proposed issue is the greatest outrage 
ever attempted by any government in time of peace, and we 
urge all citizens of Kansas to immediately circulate the ac- 


companying protest for signature, to be forwarded to our 
congressmen.” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


{tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The severe storm of Tuesday prevented the parade of 
the unemployed. Four hundred and more gathered on Bos- 
ton Common in spite of a driving snow storm and sent 
appeals to both the mayor and governor for work. The 
mayor was asked to hasten the work of the subway com- 
mission, and to oppose the private contract system. The 
appeal continues: “ Will you also formulate a plan for the 
municipal purchase of land and the erection of adequate 
dwellings for the workers, whose rent shall be paid to the 
city, and return no profit on the investment? Recognizing 
the importance of this unemployed question, and bearing 
in mind how imperfect all the agencies to meet it have 
proved themselves, we ask you to take steps toward provid- 
_ ing for the municipality factories, in which those unem- 
ployed at any time can manufacture for themselves the 
articles necessary for life, and not, as in the present winter, 
be without these and idle, wasting energy which could sup- 
ply their needs.” In the address to the governor the same 
point is taken up: “ We would have you initiate in the 
Legislature a movement to authorize cities to purchase land 
at legitimate valuation and erect homes for the working 
people, to be rented at first for enough to cover the cost of 
investment without profit. In order to go to the root of the 
evil of unemployed, it is necessary to provide permanently 
for the class of incompetent persons who do not wish to 
work, This will leave those who honestly desire work ina 
position to be adequately provided for. We consequently 
request the establishment by the state of labor colonies, 
after the German and Belgian model. For the large class 
of industrious persons out of work, fluctuating in number, 
we request you to co-operate with the cities in providing 
factories and farms where the workers may hereafter (when- 
ever private industry cannot) provide labor for them and 
manufacture for themselves the articles necessary for life, 
and be allowed to apply their own strength to preserve 
themselves from destitution. We would point out that this 
offers the most effectual solution to the problem. If you 
ask us where the money for these improvements is to be 
obtained, we recommend a graduated income tax and a 
heavy inheritance tax.” 


At Monday's hearing before the Legislative committee on 
manufactures, at Boston, on the Hathaway bill, amend- 
ing the municipal lighting bill of 1891, Charles M. Bruce 
of Malden appeared for the petitioners. The act of 1891, 
he said, should be modified so as to enable towns and 
cities to establish lighting plants on better terms. The 
Legislature ought not to consider the question of profits to 
any corporation which goes into a straight business enter- 
prise. Immediately after the act of 1891 the electric com- 
panies bonded their investments, issuing bonds equal to the 
amount of their stock. Probably not a plant outside of 
Boston is worth over $60,000 to $70,000, yet their stock 
and bonds amount to $300,000 to $350,000, which must be 
paid for if the municipality buys them out. The valuation 
of the Malden plant is $203,000, but an electrical expert 
has told him that he could duplicate the plant for $60,000. 
There is no reason why cities and towns should be given 
up to private plunder. The proposed bill is safe, for 
cities and towns need not go into the lighting business 
unless they choose. But if they should furnish their own, 


light, they could get for $48 to $50 a year what they must 
now pay $80 to $90 for. The Hathaway bill repeals the 
provision requiring the purchase of existing plants by a 
municipality which goes into lighting on its own account. 


Springfield Republican: Minnesota’s state elevator act 
has been pronounced unconstitutional by the state supreme 
court. The court says the commonwealth has as much 
right to go into any business under the constitution as this. 
Then so much the worse for the constitution, if present 
socialistic tendencies are maintained. 


District of Columbia. 


The gas company of Washington according to the report 
of the special House committee on munieipal lighting would . 
have no reason to complain, for it has made enormous 
profits. “ As shown by the sworn statement of its treasurer, 
although the company had but 250 consumers at the end of 
three years from its organization in 1848, still from 1848 
to 1881 it paid an annual average net cash dividend of over 
16 per cent, and from 1881 to 1886, five years, it paid an 
average of neatly 19 per cent net cash dividend per annum, 
and that, mark you, was on watered stock, not on money 
invested in the business; for, as stated in the Senate Report 
No, 1460, ist Ses. 49th Congress, after the investigation in 
1886, the company could not show that)it had put over 
$500,000 into the business, and yet it had increased its 
stock from $50,000 in 1848 to $2,000,000 in 1878; and on 
this increased and watered stock had paid these enormous 


dividends.” 
Idaho. 


The Irrigation Age: Popnlar sentiment is clearly setting 
iu the direction of the ownership by the people of all public 
plants and franchises in western America. While the 
bonndless and varied resources of the new and greater West 
will always offer extraordinary opyortunities for individual 
enterprise, it is also a fact that nowhere else jn the world is 
there so favorable a ground for the out-working of what 
may be termed the nationalist idea. And it is bound to be 
tried, If it succeeds, it will thrive and grow; if it falls, it 
will disappear. At this moment Idaho seems likely to play 
a leading part in this development. The movement there 
gains prominence from the fact that it is advocated by Gov. 
McConnell. He wants future canals built by the state and 
administered by the people of the several localities they 
serve. The movement is developing formidable proportions 
and will be watched with interest. 


Illinois. 


Corporation Counsel Harry Rubens of Chizago, in a speech 
before the Commercial Club says that no city franchise 
should be voted to a company, except on condition that the 
city should receive a percentage of the gross receipts, and 
that at the “expiration of the franchise the fixed plant 
should be the property of the city. As franchises are only 
granted for a definite period, the fixed plant has compara- 
tively little value without a renewal of the franchise, except 
to the city which may then take possession and operate the 
enterprise itself or lease it out upon a rental.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Brotherhood, London: Let the nation acquire imme- 
diately, with public money or public credit, just enough of 
the six millions untilled or half-tilled acres of the country 
to set those to work productively who ask for employment; 
let these, under proper guidance, make some sort of rough 
dwellings for themselves and their families and one another, 
grow food, and supply mutually each other’s pressing needs ; 
as far as possible, let each man and woman be put to the 
kind of productive work they have been respectively accus- 
tomed to; and let those who have no skill be trained into 
usefulness; let the workers’ wages be a draft on the store 
they help to fill by their labor. 
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By Lester F. Warp, Author of Dynamic Sociology, etc. 
8vo. Cloth. xxi+369 pages. 


Price by mail, postpaid, $2.00. 


This is a new presentation of the whole subject of social progress, written from a scientific standpoint, but in a popular style, and 


carrying the reader from the most fundamental principles up to their application to the living issues of the times. 


force, is made the basis of political economy. 


MInD, instead of brute 


Pror. Epwarp A. Ross, Leland Stanford Junior University: It is a profound and original book that touches matters of earnest 


discussion at the present time. 


PuBLic OPINIon: It bears a fundamental relation to the great social problems that are now forcing themselves on public attention, and 


no one who would properly prepare himself adequately to grapple with these problems, can afford to neglect Professor Ward’s latest contri- 
bution to the elucidation of their underlying principles. 
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The Climax Gas Machine and Gas Mixer is 
a perfected, modern apparatus, producing at 
about 65 cts. per 1000 cubic feet, a brilliant, 
steady gas, free from smoke, which will burn 
satisfactorily through plain fish tail, non-regu- 
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Srate Housz, Boston, Jan, 28, 1894. 
The Committee on Constitutional Amend- 

ments will give a continued hearing to par- 
ties interested to so much of the Governor’s 
message as relates to the referendum as re- 
ferred to this committee, at Green room, 
State House, on Tuesday, February 6, at 10 
A.M. 

GEORGE N. SWALLOW, Chairman, 
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By John T. Morse, Jr. 
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‘‘An intelligent estimate of the character, in- 
fluence and policy of the martyr-statesman, 
together with a truthful, orderly and just pre- 
sentation of the circumstances of sis caveer, is 
all that one can demand from a fres’s biogra- 
phy. Such an estimate and such? presenta- 
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Thanks are due to Mr. Morse for his masterly 
portrait of one of our best and greatest men.”’ 
— Chicago Tribune. 
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relating with the utmost fairness the salient 
incidents of the rebellion, devoting espet.al 
space to the narrative of the McClellan drama.”’ 
— Philadelphia Press. 
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scription to our charming literary and musi- 
cal magazine and we will send absolutely 
free 163 songs, words and music complete, 
including After the Ball, Cradle Song, Twixt 
Love and Duty, That is Love, Old Madrid, 
Maidens Vow and 157 others—all for ten 


cents, stamps or silver, address, AMERICAN] The Road - - 2 


Nation Co., 122Q Pearl St., Boston, Mass, 


Clubbing Rates With The New Nation. 


If the rate is wanted for any periodical not 
iucluded in the following list, inclose a stamp 
to The New Nation Publishing Co,, and rates 
will be sent. The figures given below apply 
to renewals as well as to new subscriptions. 
After the receipt of the first number of any 
periodical, changeS of address, complaints, 
etc., should be sent direct to the publishers. 
Send money by draft, P. O: money order, or 
registered letter to The New Nation Publish- 
ing Co., 13 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 


Regular With New 


Price. Nation. 
American Agriculturist - $1.50 $1.75 
Atlantic Monthly - - - 4,00 4.20 
American Poultry Yard - 1.50 2.05 
Arena — special offer with 
Arena Album - - - 5,00 5.10 
Belfords - - - - 3.00 3.50 
Century - - - - - 4,00 4.50 
-| Chautauquan - - - 2.00 2.80 
Cosmopolitan - - - 1.50 2.20 
Current Literature - - 3.00 3.40 
Donahoe’s Magazine - . 2,00 2 25 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly, 3.00 8.45 
Forum - - - * 3.00 3.60 
Godey’s Magazine - - 3.00 3.50 
Good Housekeeping - - 2,00 2.60 
Harper’s Magazine - - 4.00 4,20 
Harper’s Weekly - - 4.00 4,25 
Harper’s Young People - 2.00 2.40 
Independent - - - 38:00 3.50 
Judge - - - - - 5.00 5.20 
Kate Field’s Washington - 2.00 2.50 
Lippincott’s Magazine - - 3.00 3.25 
Mc Clure’s Magazine - - 1.50 2.00 
New England Homestead - 2.00 2.50 
New England Magazine - 3.00 3.40 
New York Ledger - - 2,00 2.50 
North Amerscan Review - 5.00 5.20 
Outlook (Christian Union) - 3.00 3.50 
Outing - - - -  - 8,00 3.80 
Popular Science Monthly - 5.00 5.50 
Puck - - - - - 5,00 5.20 
Poultry World - - - 1,25 1.80 
Scribner’s Magazine - - 3.00 3.50 
Scientific American - - 3.00 3.50 
St. Nicholas - - - - 3.00 3.50 
REFORM JOURNALS. 
Advocate (Topeka) -  - $1.00 $1.65 
Dakota Ruralist - - -  .50 1.30 
Express (Chicago)- - - 1.00 1.65 
Farmer’s Tribune - - - 1.00 1.65 
Missouri World - - - 50 1.25 
Twentieth Century - - 2.00 2.80 
National Watchmap~ - 1,00 1.65 
People’s Party Paper - - 1.00 1.65 
The Caucasian - - - 1.00 1,65 
The Coming Nation - - 50 1.20 
The Progressive Farmer - 1,00 1.65 
- 1.00 1.65 
Weekly Sentinel - - - 1,00 1,65 
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Reform Literature, 


0: 


Bond-Holders and Bread-Winners. 
By 8. S. KING, Esq , Kansas City, Kan. 
The most powerful book of the year. Its 
argument is irresistible. You should read it. 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Money, Land and Transportation. 


CONTENTS. 


1 A NEW DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 
Hamlin Garland. 
2 THE FARMER, INVESTOR AND THE 
RAILWAY. ©. Wood Davis 
3 THE INDEPENDENT PARTY AND 
MONEY AT COST. RK. B. Hassell. 
Price, single copy. 25 cents, 


Industrial Freedom, The Triple Demand of Labor. 


CONTENTS. 
1 THE MONEY QUESTION. Hon. John 
Davis. 
2 THE SUB-TREASURY PLAN, C, C. 
Post. 


38 THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. C. Wood 
Davis, Ex-Goy. Lionel A. Sheldon. 


Price, single copy, 25 cents. 


ESAU; or, The Banker's Victim, 


‘Esau’? is the title of a new book by Dr. 
T. A. BLAND. It is a political novel of pur- 
pose and power. As a romance it is fascina- 
ting; as a history of a mortgage it is tragic 
and as an expose of the financial policy of the 
old parties it is clear and forcible. It isa 
timely and valuable campaign book. 


Price, single copy, 25 cents. 


The People’s Cause, 


CONTENTS, 


1 THE THREEFOLD CONTENTION OF 
INDUSTRY. Gen. J. B. Weaver. 

2 THE NEGRO QUESTION IN THE 
SOUTH. Hon. Thomas E. Watson. 
THE MENACE OF PLUTOCRACY. B. 

O. Flower. Editor of the Arena. 
4 THE COMMUNISM OF “CAPITAL. 
Hon. John Davis, M. C. from Kansas. 


Price, 25 cents a copy. 
ey py 


Me) 


Address all orders to 


The New Nation Publishing Co., 


13 Winter street, Boston, Mass, 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 


$20 to $400. 
—o— 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 


Address, 
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CURE EACH CASE 


To Ward's Rheumatic and 
Liver Pill Company. 
“Last fall I was 

taken ill with my an- 

nual attack of muscu- 
lar rheumatism, which 
has always laid me up 
from 6 to 8 weeks, 

This time I could not 

raise my hands above 

i, my shoulders. I took 

j, one dose of Ward’s 

Pills, and the next 

morning rheumatism 

had disappeared. I 

have recommended 

them in asmany as15 
cases and all have re- 
ceived the same benefit.’”’ E. P. Pusuxr, 
Conductor So Div. B. & M. R.R. 
Your druggist will get them, or sent on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


ONE DOSE WILL 


J. W. H. HILL, 
73J Green st, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISE! 


The Newspaper or Magazine 
—iIs A— 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. 


Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 
tising Mediums —of Local, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 
Promptly on Application. 
Sees 


E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass.| GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES !|> 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. BE. GIRLING & BRO, 


922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 


179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTORY AT LAST!! 
Self-threading Sewing Needles 
The blind can use them. Invalu- 
able for failing sight. Finest needle 
made. Millward’s Gold Eyes; do 

és not cut the thread. Sample paper 
10c.; 3 for 25c.; 12 for 70c. 
New ENGLAND NovVELTy M’r’a. Co., 
24B Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


! 


.@-FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
DIRECY LEGISLATION 


BY THE CITIZENSHIP 


THROUGH THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM, 
BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. Sullivan has grouped together all that 
can be said, by way of illustration or argument 
within a modest compass, in favor of the 
direct reference of laws to a povular vote.— 
Providenee (R.I.) News. 


A most interesting and timely argument for - 
introducing democracy into cur republic.— 
Pittsburg (Pa ) Christian Statesman, 


The book is easily understood, is short and 
pithy, and deserves to be read carefully.— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


Full of suggestion, some of it startling. — 
St. Louis Union-Record. 


The New Nation Pub. Co. will send 
a copy of the above book to each person 
sending in a new subscription for one 
year to The New Nation. 


The book will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAiL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


By THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
(3) 
Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 


THE NEW NATION, 


Printed in Topeka, Kap., wants to talk to 
you and all your folks, and your neigabor’s 
folks, about politics and other things, It’sa 
weekly reform paper all the year. Sixteen 
pages, 64 columns, $1 a year. 


KANSAS LEADS THE PROCESSION. 


The Advocate’s educational influence has 
been felt in every country in Kansas and in 
every state in the Union. It is recognized as 
a leader in this great political revolution. The 
people want good literature, and we want them 
to have it. We also want a few dollars with 
which to do business. You pay the Dollar, 
we do the rest. 


THE ADVOCATE PUB. CO., TOPEKA, KAN. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 
stated and answered, 
Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 
100 ‘ a e2.O0. 


Address, 
THE NEW NATION, 


13 Winter St., Boston. 
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FACTS FOR NATIONALISTS! 


National Railways 


An Argument for State Purchase. 


By James Hoxr, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation ®f Chambers of Commerce 


of Great Britain. 


Published by CASSELL & CO., London. 


Price, $1.50. 


385 pages, 


May be ordered through The New 
Nation office. 


EIGHT WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS. 


Each week an able reform speech, live 
editorials, the cream of the reform press. and 
other matter of incalculable value. No com- 
promise with the powers that are crushing 
the industries of the country. Such is the 
Progressive Farmer, an old time reformer. 
Try it. Eight weeks for 10 cents, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
3 Mt. Vernon, Mllinois. 
“REFORM IN TIE SOUTH. 
Georgia is leading the fight and you want 


to keep posted by reading the best reform 
paper in the South 


THE LIVING ISSUES 


‘The only paper in the state published on the 
co-operative plan. It is red hot every week. 
Subscription one year, $1; six months, 50 


cents; three months, 25 cents. Address, 
LIVING ISSUES, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


World. — 


The Missouri World pabletiod every week 
at Chillicothe, Mo., a straight people’s party 
paper, gives the general news and makes a 
specialty of populist news and correspondence. 
As good for one state as for another, circu- 
lates in all the states, only 50 cents a year (52 
copies). Sample copy free. Address, 


MISSOURI WORLD, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


“BIOCHEMISTRY. 


If you are sick and wish to get well, if you 
are tired of being dosed with nauseating 
poisons, write to Dr. Chas. C. Rodolf, Omaha, 
Neb., for a circular on Biochemistry, the new 
system of medical treatment, which employs 
no poisons, and under which the sick are 
cured, not siinply doctored. 


A TRAVELLING MAN 


writes: ‘‘I have been radically cured of con- 
firmed constipation and all of its attending 
evils without medicines. injections or incon- 
venience by your admirable system of treat- 
ment.’’ A pamphlet on the subject will be sent 
for four cents in stamps. Address, 

THE DILATER COMPANY, 


Canton, Ohio. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


KEAD 


THE NEW NATION. 


~ The Missouri W 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE LEADING POPULIST PAPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES IS 


The American Nourontormist, 


For fifteen years it has fought the 
battles of the masses against the classes. 
Wideawake correspondents, including 
two in Washington, s:nd in news un- 
colored by plutocratic influence Our 
25,000 subscribers (from every state in 
the Union) corstitute an educated army 
on the money question. If yo. weuld 
know why people suffer in a land of 
plenty, read the paper a year. 


PRICE, $1.06 


The American Nonconformist 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


REFORM LITERATURE. 
Ce eee 
Ceesar’s Column. Donnelly $ .50 
History of Financial Legislation. Brice . .50 
Driven from Sea to Sea. Post ; 50 
Populist Handbook of Politics. Vincent. 25 
The Strike of a Sex. Miller . 25 
Alliance and Labor Songster. Vincent . ALO 


Railways of the Republic. Hudson, Cloth, 2.00 
A Call to Action. Gen. Weaver. Cloth, 1.50 


Looking Backward. Cloth, $1.10; paper, .50 

The Railway Problem. Stickney . 50 

A Co-operative Commonwealth. Gron- 
lund 50 


Strike of Millionaires against Miners. 


Lloyd . 50 
In Darkest England. Gen. Booth . 50. 
Who Lies ? Bloom ; -50 
The Initiative and Referendum. |. Sullivan- 125) 
The Sub-Treasury and Land Loan te 

tem. Williams “20 


10 
10 


Ten Men of Money Island. Norton 
Seven Financial Conspiracics, Emery . 


Any of the above books can be procured by 
inclosing price to The New Nation Pub. Co., 
13 Winter street, Boston. Other reform books 
in the market can be furnished. In writing 
for prices of unadvertised works, inclose 
stamp for reply. 


The Alliance-independent 


Edited by Gktorce Howarp Gibson, author 
of ‘Songs of the People.’ 


The Alliance-Independent is the state organ 
of the Farmer’s alliance and people’s party of 
Nebraska’ and one of the leading half dozen 
populist papers having national circulation and 
influence, It advocates the nationalization of 
all natural and artificially perfected monapo- 
lies, and insists that it is the duty of the gov- 
ernment to provide work for all who are unable 
to find employment. It is specially strong in 
showing the moral as well as the economic 
side of political questions. Weekly, $l a 
year. Address, 


THE ALL{LANCE PUB. CO., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
SECOND EDITION, 


A comprehensive statement of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the 
political, economic and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 


5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


Send orders to Miss Diana HIRSCHLER, | less populist paper. 


2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE SOCIAL SCIERGE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONYHLY-AT POPULAR PRICKS. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, ov $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 

Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or 

12 Nuinbers, 


_ Which pi ices include pos‘age to any part of the United 
States, Carada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a y number, and are payable in advance, 


NOW READY, 


Six Centuries 6f Werk and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charte | 
andsummary. By W. D.P.Bliss. Introduétion 
by Prof. R. I’. Ely. 

The Socialism of John Stuart Mili. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writiags on Socialism. 

8. The Socialism and Uns: icialism of Thomas Carlyle. - 

A collection of Carlyle’s socal writings; togcther 

with Josepn Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 

against Carlyle’s views, \ 


$7.50 a Year for 


a. 


Vol. 

the Sockeltsmens and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 

io} 

William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

The Fabian Essays. -imerican Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By Il. G. Wilshire. 

The Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 
Owen. 


Any of the above may be obtained at The 
New Nation office. 
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The Farmer’s Voice. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


It keeps in the middle of the road. Circu- 
lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 
the South, 


THE COMING NATION. 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


For a Government of, by and for the People 
as out’ined in Bellamy’s ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,’’ abolishing the possibility 
of Poverty. 


No Advertising Admitted. 


Please Send For Sample Copy. 


THE NEW NATION 


Edited by EDWARD BELLAMY, 
author of “Looking Backward.” 


Tur New Nation is devoted to the 
interests of Nationalism. The industrial 
system of-a nation, as well as its political 
system, ought to be a government of the 
people, by ‘the people, for the people. 


WEEKLY — $1.00 PER YEAR.~@ 
Tur New Nation gives the best digest of 


People’s Party News from all sections 
of the country. Address, 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Do you want to hear from the South? If 
so, send for Marion Butler’s paper 


THE CAUCASIAN, Goldsboro, !N.C. 


Mr. Butler has built up THe CAUCASIAN 
until it is now one of the great southern week- 
lies in the reform fight. It is an able and fear- 
Subscription price, $1 a 
year. If you have not seen it, send for a copy. 


